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Every Other Sunday. 


THE MIRAGE. 


(Translated and abridged from the French for EVERY 
OrnErR SunDaY by Karuerine A. HAcar.] 


me) 1E sun was setting; the plain 
3, was already in shadow, while 
the mountains with their snow- 
covered summits shone like so 
many burning craters; but the 
beauties of this magnificent sun- 
set scarcely attracted a glance 
from the merry group who were frolicking in a 
large meadow. Four girls and as many boys 
with pitchforks and rakes could be seen near a 
wagon already heaped high with the fragrant hay. 
Each brought a bundle, and not one thought that 
this dry, brown grass but three days before was 
sreen, sprinkled with pretty blossoms, and waving 
as the soft breeze blew across it. 

The wagon was full. The two strong horses 
started with their load, the driver cracked his 
whip, and the workmen followed with slow 
steps. } 

“ Let us go to the barn,” cried one of the boys. 
‘¢ We will help unload the wagon.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! We have worked enough for to- 
day,” his brother answered, dropping down on a 
little pile of hay which had been overlooked. 

‘¢See how smooth and shaven the field is,” 
said one of the girls. “It would be fun to dance 
here. Let us try it.” They all formed a circle, 
taking hold of each other’s hands, and singing 
with fresh young voices, ‘‘ Let us go, let us go to 
the wood,” danced round and round. 

Next, some one proposed a game of blind-man’s 
buff. The space was large and open. A few 
apple-trees can alone stop the pursuit, but they 
will call out, “Take care! take care!’’ if any one 
should go too near them. 

‘¢ Come, let us all stand still while I count one, 
two, three, four. You winked first. I/’ll tie on 
this handkerchief.” 

The blindfolded boy, stretching out his arms or 
twirling a stick in front of him so that he might 
ward off any danger, pursued the laughing crowd, 
laughing in his turn when he captured some one. 
But all at once they with one accord became 
weary even of playing in the meadow. ‘I'hey 
have walked, they have run so much during the 
long afternoon — although they did have a little 
rest when at four o'clock a large cake stuffed with 
cherries was sent to the young haymakers — they 
are all tired and hungry. So one after another 
they joined the boy who half an hour before had 
lain down on the hillock of hay. 

‘¢ Oh, how tiresome it is to always walk! ’’ one 
of the young boys exclaimed. “ When I am grown 
up I shall ride on horseback, and in an hour I 
shall go as far on the road as we have walked in 
one day, and that with half the fatigue.’’ 

‘¢And I will have a carriage,” continued his 
sister, “(a pretty open barouche; and reclining at 
my ease on its cushions, I will ride, ride.” 

‘¢Oh, what happiness!” added another. “ How- 
ever, we will not always ride in the country. I 
should like to have the horses gallop through the 
drives in the beautiful parks: near large cities, 
where we could see elegant ladies with their 
beautiful dresses.”’ 

‘¢Tt would be still more delightful to sail,’’ said 
the eldest of the boys. ‘‘ I must have a yacht.” 

‘¢T would prefer to take a long journey. When 
Iam my own master I will go on the railroads. 
the steamboats.”’ 

With a smile the adventurous boy’s sister asked, 
‘‘\Why don’t you order a balloon?” 


‘¢ Who knows ?”’ he answered with unconcern. 
‘Tn a few years this mode of transportation will 
be used, and I shall not be the last one to try it.” 

One of the young girls spoke: ‘‘ We should go 
over so much ground in so short a time that we 
would be able to visit many countries.”’ 

‘“©Oh, how delightful to see foreign 
What place would you like to visit ?”’ 

‘The whole world if I could,’? answered the 
girl; “but I would begin by visiting beautiful 
cities, where the houses are like palaces.’’ 

“‘T would prefer,” said another, ‘‘ warm coun- 
tries, where the trees have leaves as large as 
umbrellas and better fruit than ours. Just think 
how good fresh dates, bananas, and cocoanuts 
would taste!” 

The eldest boy said, “I long to see cold coun- 
tries, — Sweden, Norway, perhaps Lapland; or 
else the vast steppes of Russia, where people ride 
thousands of leagues in sledges. What are our 
poor little sleighs beside these? And then we 
can only use them half a dozen times during the 
winter.”’ 

‘* You may enjoy your journeys in a sledge, and 
your halts in snow-huts. I prefer the temperate 
zone. My dreams go no farther than Italy, — 
its orange-croves, pesautak marble palaces, and 
galleries of paintings.” 

The youngest girl exclaimed, “ I would like to 
go to Paris. There are such beautiful shops and 
delicious bonbons! ” 

‘¢ Mirage, mirage,’’ was repeated in a sweet, 
grave voice from behind the heap of hay. For 
while the children had been building their castles- 
in-the-air, an old lady, seated under a tree with 
her knitting, had caught their words, and coming 
nearer, she interrupted their prattle by the word 
“ Mirage.” 

Quickly recovering from his surprise, the boy 
who had been planning excursions into foreign 
countries exclaimed, ‘‘ Mirages are only illu- 
sions, Grandmother, while these countries really 
exist.” 

‘‘ There are mirages which do not fade away 
like smoke, but are as deceitful,” the old lady 
calmly answered. 

‘‘ What is a mirage?’’ asked the youngest 
girl. 

‘* What! don’t you know?” answered her 
brother. “They are cities, beautiful trees, foun- 
tains, which are seen in the distance by travellers 
in the desert. ‘The travellers hasten, hoping to 
quench their thirst; and when they come near, 
everything has disappeared. There is no more 


lands! 
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. water or shade than in the palm of my hand.” 


‘¢ It is like a fairy story.” 

‘¢Only a fairy is not an optical illusion,” the 
boy replied. 

‘¢ What is an optical illusion, Grandmother ?”’ 
asked the young girl, who was not quite satisfied 
with her brother’s definition. 

‘It would take too long to explain, my child. 
The mirage of which I was speaking is not of this 
nature. It is, however, true, as your brother has 
told you, that by a singular peculiarity of light, 
trees and fountains are seen on the desert sands 
which attract the traveller, but like a moving 
picture, they fade away as he approaches.”’ 

The child exclaimed, *‘ Oh, how magica) to 
be cheated that way!” 

‘‘Yes; and so the name of ‘mirage’ is figura- 
tively given to some of the deceptions of life. It 
often happens that the possession of things that 
we have most longed for satisfies us no better than 
the mirage of the desert.” 

‘* Dear Grandma,”’ said one of the girls, “you 
think that we should not be satisfied if we were 


to visit these distant countries, where there are 80 
many beautiful things ?” 

“ Or if Louis eould have a beautiful horse, and 
I a good carriage ?”’ 


‘¢ Perhaps he could not manage the horse, or 


the cushions of the carriage would be hard, and 
the country no pleasanter than this where you 
were born.” 

‘¢ But at any rate, it would be new.” 

‘¢ The new is not always better than the old. 
However, at your age you will hardly believe 
this. Experience alone can convince us. If you 
will give me a place on your rustic sofa, I will tell 
you of my own disappointment when I was a very 
little girl.” 

The children were delighted, and made a kind of 
arm-chair in the little hillock of hay, in which the 
grandmother seated herself and began her story. 

‘‘T have often told you of my native country. 


I was so accustomed to the large fountain in front — 


of my home, to the flowers that I could gather 
everywhere, to the delicious fruit which loaded 
the trees, that I never thought it any privilege to 
live there; and often, like you, I dreamed of other 
countries, and the prospect of a journey would 
have transported me with joy. 

“ But if there are people who sigh for the un- 
known, there are others who believe according to 
the proverb, ‘ Every bird thinks its own nest beau- 
tiful,’ and they are not willing to admit that any 
country can be superior or even equal to their 
own. Among these was my nurse, who was always 
boasting of the beauty and charms of her own 
village. She fascinated me with her account of 
the flocks of sheep and their delicious milk. What 
pleasure I should have in eating all I wanted of 
those delicious cheeses! Or if I could learn to 
spin the wool of those sheep, it would be much 
more amusing than the hemming and over-and- 
over seams that I have had to sew, and, alas! 
sometimes to rip and sew again. 

“My nurse took great pleasure in persuading 
me to visit her home with her, and she told me to 
ask my mother to let us go together for three days. 
Mother finally consented; and for the fortnight 
before we started I could think only of white sheep, 
fresh straw, and tubs of milk. 

‘«* Don’t forget,’ I said again and again to Vic- 
toria, ‘that I wish to sleep in the barn; no bed, 


only a hole in the straw where I can hide like a. 


mouse.’ 

“The day we were to start, Victoria woke me 
early and I was soon dressed. My little bag had 
been packed the day before. Before closing it 
my mother wished to put in a few fresh cakes and 
a box of sugar, but I objected. 

‘© What! I am going to the wheat country, 
and you wish me to take things, and offer me 
sugar that will spoil the taste of the good warm 
rich milk!’ Mamma smiled, and took away her 
provisions. 

“ Victoria’s father was at the door. On the 
sides of his mule were hanging two large baskets. 
Tn one was heaped the purchases of the good man, 
in the other a bed of straw on which my father 
placed me, cautioning me not to lean too much 
over the edge. Then he kissed me, saying, ‘ To- 
morrow morning I shall be at R——. If you are 
tired of your visit I will bring you home i in the 
evening.’ 

ee Oh, Papa! Tired! I am only sorry that 
Mamma will let me stay but three days.’ 

‘¢¢ Perhaps you will find it enough,’ said my 
mother, smiling. 

‘¢ Victoria took her place between the two bas- 
kets on the pack-saddle, her father cracked his 
whip, and we began our journey. 
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‘‘ For half an hour the route was familiar to 
me. ‘Then we began a long and winding ascent, 


‘which soon became so steep that the good man, 


desiring to spare his mule, asked his daughter to 
walk. As we ascended, the mulberry-trees dis- 
appeared. I saw afew poor chestnut-trees, next 
only bushes; but these bushes were so green and 
their little white flowers so fragrant, that Victoria 
gathered a bunch and threw on my lap, saying, 
‘ These nourish the bees that make the beautiful 
white honey which is brought from the farm.’ 

‘¢‘ Not only do we have honey,’ said Joubert, 
‘but people come from a long distance to get our 
cheeses.’ 

‘¢ « Victoria,’ I said to my nurse, ‘if we pass by 
a fountain I should like a drink of water.’ 

*¢¢ Oh, my child, there is no fountain or stream 
here!’ 

‘¢ She ran to a wild pear-tree which she shook 
vigorously, and finally succeeded in getting two or 
three little pears which she threw in my lap, say- 
ing, ‘ Here is something to quench your thirst.’ 

“T carried eagerly the fruit to my mouth, but it 
was hard, acrid, and dry. I thought involuntarily 
of the beautiful crimson-cheeked pears of which 
Thad devoured at least a dozen while walking in 
our garden the day before. 


“T rode on quietly, when Victoria suddenly ex-- 


claimed, ‘ We are almost home!’ pointing to five 
or six low brown houses. The mule quickened 
her steps, and her shoes soon resounded, not on a 
pavement, but on the rough stones which made a 
kind of road between two short rows of houses, or 
rather hovels. I asked myself if this was really 
the beautiful village of which my nurse had 
boasted, and was not sure till the mule stopped 
before a little door. A good old woman rushed 
out with open arms, and after embracing her 
daughter, she came to me, saying, ‘ Here is the 
little lady. We are all glad to see you.’ And 
with her vigorous arms lifting me from my straw 
bed, she placed me on the ground. Then looking 
over the contents of the other basket, she scolded 
her husband for having forgotten something, and 
presently conducted us into a low, gloomy room, 
having for its floor only the well-beaten earth. 
A large bed with green serge curtains and a kettle 
hanging over a fire showed that this room was 
both kitchen and bedroom. 

“¢ Are you very tired, little lady ?’ asked Mother 
Joubert. 

“No, but I am very thirsty.’ 

“<¢There’s water in the jug, Victoria. My 
nurse offered me a glass of water, which I quickly 
swallowed, warm as it was. 

“¢We must have some fresh water for dinner. 
Go to the cistern for it,’ said the mother. 

“ Victoria took the jug and I followed her, 
curious to see the cistern. We had scarcely 
stepped into the street before two or three women 
appeared at every door, curious to see the little 
girl from the city. 

*¢ About twenty steps from the last house I saw 
a kind of cave, or deep hole, to which we de- 
scended by some steps cut in the stone, and which 
I could not have crossed had not my nurse held 
me firmly. At the foot of this rough staircase 
was another hole, dug deep into the ground, 
and on the edge a wooden bucket fastened to 
a long rope, which was itself fastened intéd the 
rock. 

“Victoria threw the bucket into the hole, and 
drew it up full of water fresher than that I had 
drunk at the house, but still of a brackish taste. 

“¢ Why does this water taste so soft?’ 

“¢That at your house is spring water. 
have only rain water.’ 


We 
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“* Then if it did not rain you would have noth- 
ing to drink.’ 

“<Tt always rains little or much, but sometimes 
the cattle suffer,’ 

“I remembered that our horses and cows could 
always quench their thirst in the river which ran 
near my father’s house; but I simply said to 
Victoria, ‘I would rather drink milk than this 
water.’ 

‘«¢T will show you the sheep.’ 

‘‘ We returned to the little house and went 
into a yard. My nurse opened a low door. We 
heard bleating. Three or four poor thin sheep 
appeared. I had provided myself with a bit of 
bread which I offered to the hungry beasts, who 
were clad to take it from my hand. But I did not 
find the pleasure in caressing them that I had 
expected. ‘Their wool was dirty, and left on my 
hands a greasy smell that I could not get rid of 
for the rest of the day. The barn, or the nest 
which they called a barn, was by no means clean. 
My feet were in-a liquid dung, and I went away 
as soon as I could. 

‘©« These are the sheep that give milk?’ I 
asked. 

‘¢¢ Yes, Miss; and my mother makes cheese, 
sometimes a little butter.’ 

“When bed-time came the good mother wished 
to make up a bed for me on the ground near her 
own, but I declared that I would sleep on the 
fresh straw. 

“< As you wish,’ said the good man. 
to sleep between two sheets.’ 

“* We must let her have her own way,’ and 
saying this, my nurse took me by the hand and 
led me up a kind of ladder to what they called a 
barn, but it was only a garret filled with straw. 

“<«QOh, how dark it is!’ I exclaimed as we 
entered. ‘Go and fetch a light.’ 

“<«You want a candle to set the straw on fire. 
We never bring even a lantern here. You can 
sleep without a light.’ 

‘© The straw pricked me, the air was close. I 
could hardly breathe. My nurse snored. Tears 
rolled down my face while longing for my clean 
little bed at home. I sobbed myself to sleep. 

‘¢ Presently I awoke, and thinking that it was 
morning, for I usually slept through the whole 
night, I called Victoria. 

‘«¢ What is the matter with you?’ she said, in 
a sleepy voice. 

‘¢¢ Perhaps it is daylight,’ I said. 
ever comes here.’ 

‘¢« Daylight! it isnot yet midnight. What pos- 
sessed you to wake up at this time in the night ?’ 

‘¢¢? donotknow. ‘The straw gets into my hair 
and pricks me.’ 

‘+ Of course it does, but tt won’t hurt you.’ 
And she went to sleep again, snoring loudly. 

‘¢J did not get to sleep until nearly dawn; and 
it was broad daylight when I was awakened by my 
father’s voice, calling, ‘ Ho, little mouse, how do 
you like your garret ?’ 

“¢* Dear Papa,’ I cried, without answering his 
question, ‘I am so glad you have come!’ 

“‘ As soon as I entered the kitchen Mother 
Joubert offered me acup of milk. ‘It has been 
ready an hour for you.’ 

“JT did not take it very eagerly, and remem- 
bering the dirty sheep, I swallowed it with a 
repugnance I dared not show. 

‘¢ Victoria offered me my hat, and said, ‘ Now 
we will go to the festival.’ 

‘¢ We found a crowd of people in gala dress, and 
on a rough platform were three performers on the 
haut-boy. In some localities this music is really 


‘I prefer 


‘No light 


delightful ; here we only heard sharp and squeal- _ 


ing sounds. The girls and boys were merrily 
dancing, each trying to dance the longest. A 
young peasant took me by the hand and made me 
go through the national dance, to my father’s 
great amusement. Rosy with delight, I soon 
learned to clap my hands and then place them on 
my hips. 

‘¢¢ Very good,’ said Papa, when out of breath 
I sat down beside him on a stone. 


‘¢¢ Oh, your young lady is a fine dancer! She 


is as light as a feather,’ said the boy, quite proud 


of having danced with me. 

‘¢]T again tried to leap with the others, although 
it did not amuse me much. I was so uncomfort- 
able that I said to myself, ‘1 will not drink any 
more of that milk.’ 

‘¢¢ Flow soon can we go home ?’ I whispered 
to my father. 

‘¢¢ Have n’t you said that you would stay with 
Victoria?’ 

‘¢* Dear Papa, I prefer to go home this evening 
with you.’ 

‘¢* The mountain does not please you ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, yes, the country is well enough, but I 
did not sleep well.’ 

‘¢“ Your bed was not very soft?’ 

‘¢¢ The straw scratched me a little.’ 

‘© Tf you should stay here two or three nights 
more, you would appreciate your own home.’ 

*¢¢ Oh, Papa!’ I said, as I burst into tears. 

“My father had some difficulty in explaining 
the reasons for my hurried departure to the worthy 
family. He told them that the abundance of milk 
that I had drank had deranged my stomach. I 
think Victoria was glad to be rid of me so that 
she could enjoy herself without being troubled 
with the care of a child. And when my father 
fastened a strap around my waist and placed me 
on his horse with him, I was if possible more de- 
lighted than when the day before he had lifted me 
into the basket on the side of the mule. 

“*<Tt seems to me,’ said he, after we had trotted 
along for some time, ‘that you did not find much 
pleasure in Victoria’s home.’ 

*<Tt is so barren, so dry; no flowers, no fruit. 
I cannot understand how she could be so proud of 
Its? 

“«¢ We all prefer our native country. God gives 
us this disposition. It is a blessing.’ 

«These poor people seem so happy, and yet 
they have to go without so many comforts !’ 

**¢ They do not miss them, for they have never 
had them. If you had always slept in the straw 
you would not have missed your soft bed. If you 
had not usually made your breakfast of goat’s 
milk, light and delicate, the sheep’s milk would 
not have made you sick.’ 

‘¢¢ This is, then, the reason that we are con- 
tented with whatever we have the habit of doing.’ 

‘«* Yes, in a great measure; and happy the 
people who have simple habits! If you have suf- 
fered, my child, you have learned that there are 
people who can be contented without the luxuries 
of life, and that it is not wise to always yield to a 
desire to pursue a mirage, however attractive it 
may appear; I do not mean the mirages of the 
desert, but those in the experience of life.’” 


WELL done, good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord. 


WE know not half the power for good or ill 
Our daily lives possess o’er one another. 
A careless word may help a soul to kill, 
Or by one look we may redeem our brother. 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


BzsipEs the letter printed below, we received 
answers to the Old Testament Riddle and other 
puzzles in No. 11 from Alice B. L., Concord, 
Mass.; Grace C. K., Hartford, Ct.; Effie G. R., 
Berlin, Mass. ; and Bertha J. R., Hyde Park, 
Mass. We hope the last two mentioned have 
already looked up the references given to the Old 
Testament Riddle in the last number. 


FARMINGTON, ME. 


Dear Every OTHER SunDAY, — We are always very 
glad to see you at our Sabbath-school. Yesterday I found 
the Old Testament Riddle and thought I would try to 
find the answer. I hope I have got it right, — fifty men 
sought Elijah; Joseph was thirty years old when he 
stood before Pharaoh; David had five stones in his bag 
when he went to kill Goliath; Jacob had twelve sons; 
Noah was in the ark seven days before the floods came; 
Haman had ten sons; Boaz gave Ruth six measures of 
barley; the Israelites gathered manna six days in the 
week, Following the prescribed rules, I get eleven schol- 
ars for the smart teacher, who certainly deserved more. 

I like the stories very much, and I thought that “ Eight 
Valentines ” was very nice. I am twelve years old. We 
have just got a Young Folks’ Religious Society started 
in our church, and the meetings are very interesting. 
There are about thirty scholars in our Sunday-school, and 
there are four classes. My class is studying Hall’s “ First 
Lessons on the Bible.” 

Your friend, 


CLARENCE H. KNow.ton. 


KING’S MOVE PUZZLE. 


[This square contains a number of words which may 
be spelled by using the king’s move in chess; 7.e., from 
one square to another in any direction, without skipping. 
Proper names of cities or persons or abbreviations are 
not allowed, nor the use of the same letter twice unless 


the letter is repeated in an adjoining square. Who will 
send in the greatest number of words? — Ep. ] 
SoU: 
CG Wites 
“pala 
m/e 
Gea ited 
‘oes 
ale 
W.N.S 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 12. 


Acrostic III. Stephen. 
1. Saul. 4, Paul. 
2. Tarsus. 5. Herod. 
3. .Ephesus. 6 Emmaus. 
7. Nain. 


Enigma XXXI. Bethlehem. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


20. One sent forth. 

21. Those known as the ‘‘ Twelve Disciples.” 
See Luke vi. 13-16. _ . 

22. See Acts I. 15-26. 

23. See Matthew x. and Luke ix. 1-6. 

24, See Matthew xxvi. 56 

25. The descent of the Hcly Spirit upon them. 
See Acts ii. 

26. The Feast of the Pentecost, ten days after the 
ascension of Jesus. 
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For Youngest Weavers. 


MRS. McDONALD’S ROSES. 
A True Story. 


BY AMY C. RICE. 
(&ELADELAIDE and Decius 
were on their way to 
school in the morning, 
when they came _ to 
Mrs. McDonald’s yard, 
where such lovely flow- 
ferteas == ers always grew. 

“Oh, how pretty they are, and how sweet 
they smell!” said Adelaide, stopping to 
look into the garden. 

“So they does,” said little Decius, sniffing. 
‘¢ What a bootiful rosas! Why don’t Mam- 
ma’s grow so big and sweet?” 

‘““T guess Mamma’s are just as sweet, only 
she hasn’t got that kind, and it’s bigger 
than ours and so it smells more,” answered 
Adelaide. 

*¢ See, I can reach it, Addelay.” 

‘¢No, no, Decius, you must n’t touch it; 
why, you might break it off!” 

“Well, I want to,” said Decius, “it smells 
so good; it would be nice to take it to 
school so I could smell it all day.” 

‘¢T would rather have it to carry home 
to Mamma,” said Adelaide. ‘‘ Maybe Mrs. 
McDonald would give us one if she were 
here; she is real good. But hurry, Decius ; 
I’m afraid we shall be late for school, and 
then Miss Ellis will look cross.” 

‘¢She would n’t if we had that rosa to 
give her,” answered Decius, as he grudgingly 
left peeping through the palings and fol- 
lowed his sister. 

He was soon running races with her, and 
forgot all about Mrs. McDonald’s flowers. 
There was time, after all, for a few minutes’ 
play with the other little boys; and when he 
went inside the schoolhouse he had all he 
wanted to do to learn his lesson, and re- 
member which was 6 and which d, they 
looked so much alike. He wondered how 
Miss Ellis could tell so quick just which it 
was; and he had plenty to think about all 
the while. 

At noon he stopped to see Harry Wilson’s 
new mouth-organ, the one his father had 
bought him in the city, in spite of Adelaide 
looking back and calling to him, “ You 
know, Decius, you’ll get only just a wee, 
wee bit of pudding if you’re late for din- 

” Before he started, his sister had got 


ner. 
quite out of sight, and he had to go home 
alone. 

When he got to Mrs. McDonald’s yard he 
stopped and peeped in again. Some more 
roses had opened since morning, and now 
there were three of the great, sweet, luscious 
flowers within his reach. 

‘¢ She’s real good, Addelay says so, 
and I know too,” he whispered to himself, 


hesitating. ‘‘She gave me flowers. I 
don’t believe she’ll care. She won’t care. 
I must;” and off came the great, sweet 
rose. 

Decius grasped it tight in his little chubby 
hand, and ran off as fast us his short legs 
could go, to give it to Mamma. 

‘¢ See, see!” he said; ‘‘ a pretty rosa for 
you, Mamma.” 

Mamma looked at the lovely, rare rose, 
at the short stem carelessly broken so near 
the flower, and gravely asked, ‘¢ Where did 
you get it, Decius?” 

‘*At Mrs. Andondal’s.” His tongue 
tripped at the hard name, but he looked 
honestly in his mother’s face. 

‘¢ Did she give it to you, my son?” 

‘¢ No, Mamma, she didn’t give me this 
rosa, but she did give me flowers, so I 
knowed she would give me this, only she 
was n’t in the yard, so I just picked it my- 
self, —for you, Mamma; see how good it 
smells,” said poor Decius, getting uneasy 
under his mother’s look. 

‘¢Oh, Decius,” she said, ‘*‘ you picked it 
out of Mrs. McDonald’s yard, — one of her 
roses |” 

‘¢ She don’t care, Mamma; she gave me 
rosas through the fence.” ; 

‘* Yes, she has been very kind to you, — 
she gave them to you; they were hers to 
give, not yours to take. To take them 
when she does not give is to steal them.” 

Decius grew very red, and tried hard not 
to cry, as he said, ‘‘I ain’t a tief, Mamma.” 

‘¢ 7 don’t think you meant to be, though 
it is stealing to take whatis n’t ours be- 
cause it is pretty and attractive and we 
want it.” 

And then Mamma took the little fellow 
upon her knee and told him what he must 
do to make things as nearly right as he 
could. 

Decius’s dinner did not taste as good as 
usual, not even the pudding; and after it 
was over, Mamma walked with him to Mrs. 
McDonald’s door, and Decius carried the 
rose in his hand. 

Mamma asked for Mrs. McDonald; and 
when she came, Decius walked right up to 
her, looking very red, and holding out the 
flower, said, ‘‘ There, Mrs. Andondal, take 
your rose ;” which, although he might have 
spoken more politely, showed he had made 
up his mind to be an honest boy and do 
right even if it was disagreeable. 

Mrs. McDonald smiled sweetly and kissed 
the little fellow, who ran off to school with 
a light heart, while Mamma stayed to ex- 
plain the matter. 


CHILDREN, obey your parents in all things. 
For God looks down from heaven on high 
Our actions to behold, 
And he is pleased when children try 
To do as they are told. 


ANYTHING that is worth doing at’ all is worth 
doing well. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 
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pen Leabes from Nature’s Book, 


A QUEER FLOWER AND A QUEER 
LEAF. 


BY H. K. 


Tue name of the flower is side-saddle flower, 
and the plant is called pitcher-plant, but only 
fairies or gnomes could sit on the saddle of the 
blossom, or quench their thirst from the pitcher- 
shaped leaf. It must have obtained this name 
from the curious, hollow urn-shape that the leaf, 
or perhaps I should say, leaf and leaf-stalk com- 
bined, forms, having one edge folded over the 
other with a wing-like appendage, the green cup 
bulging out in the middle and contracted at the 
top, as some pitchers are made. 

If during the summer months we should hunt 
in muddy bog or wet meadow, we should find 
this “ fore-father’s cup,” as it has been called, 
partially filled with water; for when the rain falls, 
the leaf is of so firm a texture that the water is 
retained; drowned insects are often found in it, 
attracted, some authorities suppose, by honey-like 
secretions within the leaf. 

The most curious of all the pitcher-plants is 
found in the forests of India. It is a creeping 
plant, called the Dischidia Rafflesiana, with a 
long twining stem, but without leaves till about 
a hundred feet from the roots appears a leaf with 
edges rolled together; the upper end is without 
any protecting hood and it receives whatever 
moisture may descend. “It is always found to 
contain a considerable quantity of fluid in which 
a number of small black ants are generally seen: 
these are probably attracted by it, and their de- 
composition, as in the case of the Sarracenia, has 
been supposed to render it yet more nutritious 
to the plant.” 

Many times have we watched the devastation 
of insects in our gardens, the rose leaves looking 
as though a fire had passed over them; even the 
pansies “with a bit taken from their pretty petals; 
and with pity for the suffering plant and vexation 
over the ravages of the insects, we have desired 
the destruction of the enemy that to sustain life 
was forced to destroy our fairest blossoms. Our 
plants furnish food for many kinds of insects, and 
here is a plant that in its turn feeds upon insects. 

Among the eight known varieties of the Sarra- 
cenia family, the habits of one, Sarracenia vario- 
laris, have been carefully studied by Mrs. Mary 
Treat. Its trumpet-shaped leaves, six to twelve 
inches in length, have honey-secreting glands 
which attract or intoxicate the insect. When it 
has once entered the fatal leaf, it cannot escape; 
it slips on the smooth surface; it struggles to re- 
gain foothold, each effort only sending it farther 
into the abyss; finally it is plunged into the pool 
below, and becomes insensible. This carnivorous 
or insectivorous plant really assimilates this food 
and retains it till it is decomposed and then 
absorbs the liquid compost. 

This Sarracenia variolaris grows in the damp 
pine barrens of Florida. The variety found at 
the North, Sarracenia purpurea, can be cultivated 
in our gardens if a wet place is found for it. My 
mother had one transplanted from its native 
swamp, and for several years it lived in a little 
stream which trickled through her orchard. We 
all took great pleasure in watching the growth of 
the curious leaves, the edges folding towards and 
meeting each other, forming a kind of vase with 
an upright lid. The large, purplish, nodding 
flowers appear in June, and are almost as curious 
in their structure as the leaves. 


LETTERS TO THE VIM CLUB. 
No. IV. 


WELL, my young friends, here we are in Wies- 
baden; and if you will breakfast with us, I shall 
be pleased to entertain you in the lovely Grotto 
room of the ‘‘ Hotel de Rhin.’”’ This room is 
very large, with windows overhead. The sides 
and walls are of stone and bark; mosses, ferns, 
and little cascades are all about you; and a pretty 
fountain tinkles and sparkles in the centre of the 
room. The ferns were so very beautiful and the 
little flowers so dainty that I desired to look about 
rather than to eat. The servants seemed to come 
and go by magic, and I was very curious to know 
who directed their movements. On looking up 
suddenly, I encountered a pair of eyes looking 
down upon me from the bark wall opposite our 
small table. The eyes disappeared when they 
met mine; but later on, a large piece of the bark 
moved, and I discovered a small door which must 
have opened into a room on the second floor. It 
gave one a queer feeling to think we were watched 
from above, not by angels, but by an upper ser- 
vant, who was evidently putting down all we had 
upon our tables in order to charge us therefor, I 
hope he did not see a letter which I was reading 
from our dear America. 

This Grotto room has one serious objection, — 
it is very damp; and I fully agreed with a stout 
old Englishman, who said ‘‘ it was well enough to 
look at, but beastly to sit in,’’ especially if one 
had ever suffered from rheumatism, as one of my 
dear Vim Club boys has done, 

After breakfast we had a delightful walk in the 
Park. How I wish we Americans would make 
such parks in every one of our cities and use 
them constantly, as our friends do across the 
water ! 

After the park, we visited the fruit-market, 
which, like many other markets I have mentioned, 
is out of doors. The fruit is plentiful and cheap, 
but let me whisper a word: When you leave 
America, put into your valise a package of small 
paper bags; and when you go out to walk, always 
put one or two in your pocket. You can buy a 
measure of delicious plums or apricots — the meas- 
ure holding about a quart —for a few centimes ; 
but where will you put them, unless you carry an 
empty pocket or basket? One very warm day I 
went out for a stroll without either paper or bag, 
and on reaching the fruit-market in an open 
square, I suddenly became fruit hungry and 
thirsty. All the women and children entreated 
me to buy; and at last, when I made them under- 
stand my trouble, one good dame repeated it to a 
young man in the most solemn manner. His eyes 
lighted up triumphantly, and he soon darted for 
a corner of the market square, where a dirty scrap 
of a German newspaper was lying. This he 
brought back to me with all the gallantry imagin- 
able, and the Frau, his mother, put into it my 
measure of ‘plums. They were well washed, you 
may be sure, after we reached home. 

We trotted about Wiesbaden, visiting the shops 
and buying trinkets for home friends, until it was 
time for our noon-day dinner, when we returned 
to the hotel, and found to our delight that table 
@héte was served in the large dining-hall, and 
well served, too. 

After dinner our portier, or hotel clerk, advised 
us to go early to the Park, as there would be a 
balloon ascension before the concert. The bal- 
loon behaved very well, the children cried out in 
German and French just as our boys and girls do 
in English, and the band played almost as well as 
the bands in New York and Boston. 


At nine on the following morning we left for 
Frankfort, where Luther was born. After some 
delay with the hackman, who tried to charge us 
extra for taking us about the city, I pulled from 
under a carriage cushion the printed tariff card, 
and found exactly the proper amount to pay. 
Some ladies from New York joined us, and away 
we went. We saw Luther’s birthplace, the old 
church where he was christened, and for a small 
additional sum we were driven to the birthplace 
of Goethe, to the monument erected to his mem- 
ory. Wealso visited the celebrated Palm Gardens. 
I had heard so much about the latter that I felt a 
little disappointed; but I contented myself with 
thinking of the great Reformer and his work and 
of Goethe the poet. 

“ Sight-seeing is hungry work,”’ said our good 
doctor when we sailed from home, ‘‘ and whatever 
you do, eat regularly.’? We lunched that day in 
an enclosed garden, close by one of the principal 
streets. No matter what we ordered, the fat, 
stupid waiter would exclaim ‘‘ Yah, yah!” before 
we were done speaking, and not one of the five 
orders was properly filled. 

I thought of Rob’s mother in Frankfort, —in- 
deed, some of the Vim Club were sure to be 
thought of, no matter where we were. But you 
remember the charming lunch-party Rob’s mother 
gave us, and how beautiful the linen was on the 
tables, and how soft and delicate the dainty nap- 
kins were? At Frankfort I saw the loveliest 
table-linen that my eyes ever rested on. Some 
of it was made expressly for a princess, and the 
flowers upon it stood up like velvet raised work. 
For the small sum of zwei marks, or fifty cents, I 
purchased a dainty satin tray-cloth, which I shall 
use when the members of the Vim meet once 
more under the old apple-tree in my garden. 
Wherever we went we were asked if we were not 
going to the great Festa at Heidelberg, and we 
always said ‘*Yes;” for we had long before 
planned for it, although every one said the old 
place was full of people, and we must sleep in the 
streets. 

We did not worry, however, for good luck 
seemed to follow us, and, like a cat, I have the good 
fortune to land always on my feet. It was great 
fun when we reached Heidelberg. ‘The streets 
were full, everybody was talking at once, and the 
Tower of Babel could not have been worse. How 
glad we were that our luggage consisted of a 
portmanteau and one small hand-bag! A very 
large, rough board building had been erected in 
the square not far from the railway station, where 
huge placards said we would find a ‘‘ Bureau of 
Information.’’ I made a note of it as we passed 
on our way to the pension where we intended to 
lodge. The pretty woman who presided over it 
was “so sorry, so grieved! but she had not thought 
we would come, it being one day over our time, 
and what could she do, with every room full — 
beds upon the floor ? ”’ 

We did not know, but we started out to find a 
place of rest. I assure you it began to look serious 


when night was coming on in a strange, crowded 


city, and all the money we might offer could not 
hire a room for us. So it seemed; but I was 
wicked enough to laugh a little at the long faces 
of my companions, and just then the usual good 
fortune came in the shape of a tall German, who 
kindly offered us his offices in the top of a high 
building not rar from the very pension where we 
had expected to be. 

‘« Sixty marks rent for five days,”’ said he; and 
we agreed to pay it. 

A stout porter was hired to carry our luggage 
up the long narrow stairs, and we followed, laugh- 


a 


ing merrily over the porter’s pride because he 


knew, as he said, four English words, ‘ koom on” 


and ‘all right.’’ 

Such a queer home for five ladies! Imagine us, 
if you can, trying to settle down in a very simple 
lawyer's office at home, with one large desk in the 
middle of the floor, a small table, a very small 
mirror, and some wooden chairs. We had two 
rooms, and in a short time the landlady had some 
cot-beds put up in both, had turned a box upside 
down for a wash-stand, had given us two towels 
for the party, and one small cracked wash-basin. 
We were to dine each day at the pension, and 
take our breakfasts and suppers in the rooms. 

We ordered coffee and rolls in French, milk in 
Dutch, and made fun in English. Two of the 
party, who were disposed to make the best of 
everything. considered themselves very fortunate 
to find any shelter; and on the following day we 
were told that numbers of people slept in the 


streets, some of them crawling under the benches 


that had been put up to enable people to see the 
procession. 

The Commissioner of Education, who so kindly 
put away his papers and allowed us to become his 
tenants on short notice, will always be remem- 
bered with gratitude. We slept little; for the night 
was close, the fleas very active, and the German 
feather-beds over us most uncomfortable. I threw 


_ mine upon the floor and used my travelling-rug, 


as we had neither sheets nor blankets. 

There is so much to tell you about this great 
Festa and the celebration of the founding of the 
Heidlebere University that I must defer it until 
my next letter. 

Please get from the Public Library or from some 
friend a description of Heidelberg, and read it 
before my next letter reaches you. 

Your devoted President, 
Kate Tannatr Woops. 


SARAH’S BREAD-KNIFE. 
BY KATE WHITING. 


Tuts story is about two bread-knives, a little 
girl, a dear old Quaker lady, and a field where 
dandelions grew. 

The little girl’s name was Sarah, and bread- 
knife number one belonged to Sarah’s mother. 

It was in the early spring, before the dandelion 
blossoms had come; but the fresh, green leaves 
were springing up in the fields, and the children 
were gathering them for creens. 

Sarah thought it would be very nice for her to 
gather some ereens. ‘To be sure, she was smaller 
than the other boys and girls, but there were so 
many dandelions growing along by the brook in 
her father’s field, — and what difference did size 
make, any way? She would surprise mother by 
getting a lot of nice greens for dinner. 

So Sarah went into the house to get a knife. 
No one was in the kitchen, but there was a knife 
on the table, and Sarah thought it was just the 


‘-one she wanted. She found a great market- 


basket in the wood-shed, and with this and the 
knife, the little girl started for the dandelion field. 
There were plenty of leaves, but Sarah found it 
was harder work to dig up the plant than she had 


_ supposed. After working away steadily for some 


time she discovered that she had not greens enough 
to cover the bottom of the basket, and she began 
to feel a little discouraged. It was not such fun 
digging dandelions after all. 

As Sarah stopped to rest for a minute, her gray 
eyes fell on a beautiful big dandelion-plant a 
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little way up the brook-side. ‘+ That would help 
fill up beautifully,’’? she thought; but that very 
plant proved the bardest one to dig yet. She 
worked over it till her little face was very much 
flushed ; then she gave her knife a vicious little 
plunge. It struck something hard and, snap! — 
the splendid long blade lay at her feet in two 
pieces. 

It was a very sorrowful little maiden who 
trudged back to the house. The market-basket 
hung on her arm, and in it a few dandelion-leaves 
and the broken knife. 

The basket and the little girl went straight to 
mother, and a very mournful time they had. 
The basket looked neglected and disheartened 
in one corner of the kitchen, and the little girl 
sat in her mother’s lap and told her story. 
Mother listened kindly, of course, as all good 
mothers do; but she felt bad about the knife. It 
was her only bread-knife, she told Sarah, — her 
nice bread-knife; and now her little girl had 
broken it, and she would have to buy a new one. 
It would take money to get a new bread-knife, 
and Sarah’s mother did not have such a great 
deal of money. Next time the little girl wanted 
anything she must ask mother if she could have 
it. 

That was all; but Sarah felt very bad. She 
went and sat down on the back steps to think it 
over, and there was a sad little wrinkle in her 
forehead as she rested her chin in her hands. <A 
very sorrowful little girl she was; she had broken 
her mother’s bread- iate, and mother would have 
to buy a new one. Dear, dear! There was one 
thing Sarah was very sure about, —she must get 
the money to buy the new knife; but how was 
she to do it? 

Sarah remembered haying heard her mother 
say that some girls earned money by going out 
to do house-work. Why should not she do that ? 
Sarah loved to do house-work. Mother let her 
help with the dishes sometimes, and she was 
always happy then. 

Sarah thought that on the whole house-work 
would suit her very well. But there was no time 
to be lost ; mother must have her bread-knife as 
soon as possible. Sarah’s sun-bonnet was by her 
side on the steps, so she tied it on and started up 
the road. She meant to find work that very 
morning if she could. ‘The first house she came 
to was the home of her little playmate, Susie 
Brown. Susie came running to meet her, but 
Sarah was too bent on her own purpose for play 
that day. She told Susie she was very busy, and 
could not play ‘* keep-house’’ in the wash-room 
that morning. 

‘*T don’t know as I shall ever play keep-house 
any more,’’ said Sarah with a lofty air. “I’m 
going out to do house-work, Susie,— real house- 
work. Where’s your mother ?’’ 

Susie looked injured, and not a little surprised 
and disappointed. “If you’re going to be stuck 
up like that, I’m going out in the orchard to play 
wild Injuns with the boys. Mother’s in the 
kitchen ;” and with that she turned away. 

Sarah looked a little wistfully after the “ wild 
Injuns,”’ but marched resolutely up to the kitchen 
door. Mrs. Brown was busy getting dinner. 

“That you, Sarah?” she asked; ‘‘ the children 
are down in the orchard, I reckon.”’ 

‘*T didn’t come to see the children,’’ said 
Sarah. “ Do you want any one to do house-work ?” 

‘* House-work ! Mercy, yes. I’m just going to 
begin the spring cleaning. Does your mother 
know of any one?” 

‘¢T’d like to go out to do house-work,”’ faltered 
Sarah, with her eyes on a crack in the floor. 


Mrs. Brown looked at the small mite of a girl 
in the blue gingham sun-bonnet, and a smile 
crept about the corners of her mouth. 

“ You do house-work? Well, well, I guess the 
wash-house and your rag-babies will be enough 
for you and Susie to take care of yet awhile,” 
and she laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘ There, child, 
here’s a doughnut for you; run out and see the 
children.” 

Sarah thanked Mrs. Brown, and turned away 


‘rather discouraged. Why had she been made 


such a very small girl, any way? She was sure 
she could do house-work if she tried. But she 
would not give up yet, and she did not ‘‘ run and 
see the children” as Mrs. Brown had suggested. 
She went out in the road again and started for 
the next house. Sarah lived in the country, and 
the next house was some way off. When she 
reached it, Sarah opened the gate and walked 
up the narrow path between the flower-beds 
where fox-glove and sweet-william blossomed 
in the summer. Then she knocked at the door. 
Now this was the Quaker lady’s house. Sarah 
did not know the Quaker lady very well, but she 
was not a bit afraid of her. No one could have 
been, she was so gentle, with her kind old face 
and her soft, dove-colored dress. The Quaker 
lady opened the door and smiled kindly at her 
little friend. 

‘« How does thee do, little one?’’ she said in 
her sweet, mellow voice, taking Sarah’s hand 
ang drawing her into the cosey sitting-room. 

‘| Want to go out to do house-work,” said the 
little girl, shy ly, raising her gray eyes. “I thought 
p’raps you might want me.” 

‘Thee wants to do Raine eee said the 
Quaker lady, putting on her glasses and looking 
in amazement at the little figure before her. 
‘‘ And why does thee want to do house-work, 
dear?” 

“ Because,” answered Sarah, while she wondered 
how many colors there were in the rag-carpet, 
“because I’ve broken my mother’s bread-knife, 
and I want to earn some money to buy her 
another.” Sarah began counting the colors in 
the rag-carpet, while the Quaker lady looked at 
her. 

‘« And how did’st thee break the bread-knife, 
Sarah ?” 

Sarah had counted up to ten. “ I— was trying 
to dig dandelion-greens, and — it broke.” Two 
big tears tumbled out of the gray eyes, and the 
colors in the rag-carpet all ran into one another 
so she could not count any more. The Quaker 
lady sat down in a big rocking-chair, and lifted 
the little house-work maid into her lap. Sarah 
dropped her head on the white kerchief, and two 
more big tears tumbled out of the gray eyes. 

The Quaker lady held her so for a few minutes, 
and then she said kindly, ‘‘ 1 have no house-work 
for thee to do now, Sarah, and mother will be 
wondering where her little girl has gone; but I 
have in that drawer over there a nice bread- 
knife, and thee shall have it to take home to thy 
mother.” 

The smiles came back to Sarah’s face in a 
minute and quite chased away all traces of the 
big tears, as she clasped her arms about the 
Quaker’s lady’s neck and kissed her soft cheek. 
Then her good friend arose from her chair and 
got the bread-knife, —and such a bread-knife! 
The steel was bright and shiny, and it had a 
beautiful white handle. 

‘‘ Now carry it carefully, dear, and take care 
that thee dost not hurt thyself; and give thy 
mother my love,’’ and the Quaker lady opened 
the door and walked down to the gate with 
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Sarah and said ‘‘ Fare-thee-well,” and kissed 
her. 5 


Just as the family were sitting down to dinner, 
Sarah burst into the house. 

‘* Oh, here you are, little runaway!” called out 
her brother. “ What have you there?”’ 

Sarah ran to her mother and laid the knife on 
the table beside her, saying, “I’ve been out to 
do house-work, and see what I’ve brought you.”’ 

‘* Why, child, where did you get this?” and 
Sarah’s mother looked at her in astonishment as 
she took up the bread-knife. Then Sarah climbed 
up in her mother’s lap and told her the whole story. 
She received a hug and kiss, you may be sure. 

But that afternoon Sarah’s mother went to see 
the Quaker lady, and she took Sarah and the 
bread-knife with her. The Quaker lady was glad 
to see them: but when Sarah’s mother tried to 
explain and wanted her to take the bread-knife 
back again, she would not listen to it. 

No, she had another bread-knife, she said, and 
she wanted Sarah to keep that one for her very 
own, to help her remember the time when she 
went out to do house-work. 

So Sarah and her mother and the bread-knife 
went home again, and ‘‘ Sarah’s bread-knife ’’ it 
was called from that day to this. 

Sarah is not a little girl any more, but this is 
a true story; for I know Sarah, and she told it 
to me herself. 1 hope some day to have the 
pleasure of seeing the bread-knife. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


HOW A SUNDAY-SCHOOL REPLENISHED 
ITS LIBRARY. 


“One day’s work in our Sunday-school library at 
Quincy revealed how much it needed our attention. 
Fifty books were sent to the bindery, many were repaired 
on the spot, and several thrown out as unsuitable. It was 
also discovered why so many of our ‘ infant’ class were 
so often seen trudging off with ‘big folks’’ books: 
there really are not ‘baby books’ enough to go around. 
Neither are there good books enough to satisfy our 
omniverous readers of twelve and fourteen years of age. 
Said one of these, ‘There are just eleven books in that 
library I like.’ Master Fastidious exaggerated; still 
there are not enough good books to satisfy the readers of 
any age. We instantly determined to replenish the stock 
of books, and send it into our pretty little chapel library 
in a condition not to be ashamed of. 

‘‘The Sunday-school children themselves contributed 
about forty-four dollars toward this end. Then some 
good friends came to our aid. By invitation of our wide- 
awake ‘Cheerful Workers,’ Mrs. J. Q. Adanys sent a 
check for $10, which quickly went for stories of Mrs. 
Molesworth and Susan Coolidge. The check was accom- 
panied by a few books which her little ones had ‘ done 
with.’ Another check for $10, from Mrs. C. F. Adams, 
procured us all those breezy Swiss ‘Heidi’ books of 
Madame Spyri, and several of Miss Alcott’s besides. Our 
generous Miss Brackett, ever watchful and alive to what 
is going forward, and a genuine Unitarian in her interest 
in ‘good works,’ contributed $10 also. With this we 
bought two volumes of the quaint stories of the Russian 
Tolstoi, ‘Ramona’ and other books by ‘H. H.,’ Mrs. 
Burnett’s three stories, and all the ‘Wide Awakes’ for 
the last three years,—six volumes. The gifts of our 
Fragment Society’s ex-president, Mrs. Morton, and her 
daughter, we devoted to R. L. Stevenson’s works. With 
the two five-dollar bills from Mrs, Anderson and Mrs. 
Williams, we bought ‘Babylands’ and the like for the 
‘wee’ ones. Including the gift of Mrs. G. L. Baxter, 
which we have not yet spent, we have now on hand about 
ten dollars. 

“‘ And what shall we say of the little box containing all 
the nine stories of that delightful writer, Mrs. Ewing ? 
The gift these are of Mrs. John Nash in the name of her 

‘Little Lizzie,’ who for two years has been ‘awa’,’ as 
the Scotch reverently say it. Mute yet speechful they 
are, as almost like sacred things we handle them. It 
was just at this season that the Father took her from 
among us. How well we recall the sweet face with the 
large, thoughtful eyes, the peculiar toss — all her own — 
of the beautiful silken curls, as she lifted her clear, 
childish voice with the others in the Sunday-school 
hymns! ‘Little Lizzie’ is indeed ‘awa.’’ Yet for 
many and many a day the dear little book-lover will be 
with us in these charming volumes, in which she herself 
would have so delighted.”’ 


a 
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TuIs is not an entire Concert Exercise. 


It is only an 
| opening part, designed and arranged expressly for the 
youngest pupils, and to be given in the early part of 
the concert, when they are fresh and wide awake. If the 
church has a movable pulpit, take it away, and put in its 
| place a large cross, five feet high. The cross must be 
large and heavy, and made firm on a good-sized box for 


a pedestal. Wind the cross with evergreen, and trim 
with bright-colored flowers and long waving plumes of 
pampas grass. Cover the box with a green or maroon 
piano cloth, Over the arch put nine calla lilies, each of 
them hanging downward like a bell. Through each lily 
run a piece of flower wire, and let it hang out two inches 
longer than the flower, with a loopinthe end. From the 
centre of the arch fasten a white dove on a hidden wire. 
Under the arms of the cross make two little gates from 
very stiff pasteboard, or artists’ mounting-board. Trim 
the gates with green, like the cross; lace them across with 
flower wire, and wind with smilax. 

Select ten little girls, small enough to go through the 
gates; dress them in pure white, as simply as possible, 
and give nine of them each a paste-board letter of the 
words ‘‘HE IS RISEN.” Cover these letters with small 
flowers, so they can be seen very distinctly. If the plat- 
form is large and roomy, make the effect homelike and 
cosey by seating the children in their own little willow 
rockers and fancy chairs, brought from home, and group 
them about the Sunday-school superintendent and his 
table, at one side, As soon as the organ voluntary and 
the opening exercises of the concert are over, have a solo 
voice begin to sing ‘CONSIDER. THE LILIES.” The 
singer should be out of sight, and try to produce a far- 
away, dreamy effect, so as to give all the prominence to 
the children. Now the first child comes up behind the 
cross, opens the little gate, comes through, and hangs the 
first letter — H— on the loop inside the first lily, steps 
down in front of the cross, and stands at one side; E 
comes next, then I, and so on, until the words ‘HE IS 
RISEN” are formed; then comes the last child, who 
puts up a rosebud for the period. f 


To give variety and motion, the children should come 
through the gate from alternate sides, those coming from 
the right going to the left, and those from the left going 
to the right side to stand. Teach them all to close the 
gates behind them, except the little period. She must 
leave them open to show a pretty background of green 
and flowers. The soloist must be exact, and finish her 
song when the last child comes through. The organist 
will continue to play very softly, and while the children 
are standing in a row in front of the cross, let them 
repeat in concert any appropriate verses they may have 
learned. ' 

The music must then die away entirely, and the little 
ones, gathering around the cross, will with folded hands 
and bowed heads repeat, with the superintendent or the 
pastor, the Lord’s Prayer. 


To produce this exercise satisfactorily involves an ex- 


penditure of labor and money and taste. Probably the 
exercise as described will be available in but few of our 
Sunday-schools; but it may suggest to others forms of an 
exercise that will be less elaborate and expensive. The 
cross can be used without the gate; or the flower-letters 
can be placed on a simple frame. Verses suitable for 
the recitation can very readily be found. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
SunpDAy is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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